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MR, EDWARD FAIRFAX THINKS IT IS AN AWE WARD AFFAIR, 


THE AWDRIES. AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER X.—THE GAMBLER, 


“Tris one thing to use our natural reason ex abun- 
danti as an auxiliary help to illustrate and confirm what 
is scientifically established, and another thing to use it 
48 a foundation on which we build a conclusion—you see 
that, Mrs. Hedwig ?” 

“Yes, love,” replied Mrs. Hedwig, who was now quite 
beyond being puzzled, and as much at home in the 
Professor's Greek as his English, and his English as his 
Greek, 
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They were sitting in the same parlour, and much in 
the same way as when we first saw them; but this time 
the Professor was reading instead of writing, and his wife 
had changed her lace sprigs for more homely work. 

“ Well, then,” said the Professor again, “admitting 
this, you can perceive the fallacy of Mr. Fairfax’s 
objections.” 

“ But he doesn’t object now,” said Mrs. Hedwig, con- 
cluding, of course, that he spoke of the marriage between 
his son and Jessica, the few rambling remarks that 
her husband had made previous to the one we have 
repeated having heen, with that, entirely lost on her. 
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“ He left with an objection on his lips,” replied the 
Professor. 

Mrs. Hedwig looked up, and saw she must not con- 
tradict him; so she looked down agaifi, and went’.on 
with her work. 

The society of his son, and his late interview with his 
literary friend, had exalted the Professor into wonderful 
altitudes. With none but his wife to listen to him, he 
had, before that, become sobered down, and would fre- 
quently talk in language she could comprehend, and at 
times, when he wanted to purchase her self-denying 
attention to something more tiresome than ordinary, 
would condescend to discuss with her their private 
affairs. But these golden days had passed, for the present 
at any rate. 

He returned to his book, and for a time there was 
silence. Presently, however, he cried out again, “ Here 
is the very passage; Martin was certainly right.” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked pleased; she could have said, 
“T dare say he was, dear ;”’ but she feared to go too far. 

“The depth and solidity of that boy’s judgment are 
remarkable,” continued the Professor. 

The mother’s eyes glistened. 

“Fairfax is an able man, a logician, ready with 
authorities, and an accomplished rhetorician; but let ten 
years pass over Martin, and Fairfax will be as an infant 
in his hands.” 

“ Ten years !” thought Mrs. Hedwig, as the white head 
and furrowed brow of Mr, Fairfax rose before her. 

“He is a logician, and he is not,’ continued the 
Professor: “ you will say I contradict myself.” 

Mrs. Hedwig thought, on the whole, that, if he did, he 
was the best person to do it; but, whether or not, she 
had not the remotest intention of making such a charge. 

* He is none at all when compared with Martin.” 

“ No, love, I dare say not,” she involuntarily replied. 

“ Therefore,” added the Professor, not heeding her, 
“although he is brilliant in the contest—more brilliant, 
being a finer rhetorician—he succumbs to Martin in the 
issue. On this very point, now, which I started, I 
listened with the greatest gratification. Undazzled by the. 
coruscations of the old warrior in words, I watched the 
boy unfold his chainlink by link, and wind it round his 
adversary. Ha! ha! he was too much for him;” and 
the Professor chuckled at the remembrance as he nursed 
his foot. 

“ No doubt he’s very clever, dear,” said Mrs. Hedwig; 
meekly adding, as she looked at her husband, “but I 
think it would be wonderful if he were not.” 

“ As wise as I am, my love, and as good as you are,” 
said the Professor, smiling (for he was not too much 
absorbed to be insensible to the compliment)—* then he 
will be perfect. But I am not,sure,” he continued, look- 
ing at her head, “that you wouldn’t have been a good 
logician, if you had been a man and received a classical 
education.” 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Hedwig, shuddering at the 
thought of it. 

“Tt may be the power latent in you that bursts into re- 
fulgency inthe boy; I am glad of it. If you had been a 
born rhetorician instead, our married life would have 
been one long battle of argument.” 

“T am very glad I wasn’t, then, love,” said Mrs. 
Hedwig. 

“You know the difference,” said the Professor, twist- 
ing his button and looking at her benignly ; for it crossed 
his mind that-he had not done justice to her: he might 
have brought out what he called that latent power by 
cultivation—“ you know the difference between logic 
and rhetoric ?” 





* Not to explain it, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, hoping he 
would not probe any farther. 

“TI will define them,” said the Professor; “they are 
the two hnman arts of persuasion. Rhetoric persuades 
more. weakly, working more upon the affections than 
upon the understanding or judgment; logic, or the art 
of reasoning more strongly, working upon the under. 
standing and judgment, and teaching men to conclude, 
from connate natural principles, ‘ verba sequuntur res’— 
words will follow matter.” Now, although he gave the 
translation with a condescending smile, Mrs. Hedwig 
began to get quite uneasy at thus riding behind hin, as 
it were pillion-fashion, on his Pegasus (if scholars have 
one); so she said, in her usual gentle tone, “It’s time 
now; love, for Jessica’s medicine,” and laid down her 
work to retire. 

* Love alters not with Time’s brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom,”’ 
exclaimed the Professor, looking after her; “she is a living 
example of that, though she does not know, I verily 
believe, that Shakespeare thought or said it.” , 

And, when he returned to his book, the remembrance 
of his tender-hearted, meek and patient, calm, unselfish 
wife came upon him, as it was wont to do at times, in 
force irresistible; and he forthwith closed his volume 
and began a Greek ode on the subject. 

The time that had been allowed to Martin for the 
discharge of his embassy had expired; and now every 
footstep aroused the attention of Mrs. Hedwig, who, 
under the most placid exterior, suffered much anxious 
thought on account of poor Jessica, who seemed crushed 
by the shock of the last few days. 

The family doctor had been called in, though little 
hope was entertained that medical skill could reach her 
ailment or alleviate its pain. 

“Tt’s a satisfaction to do what we can;’’ thought the 
kind motherly heart; and the supposition of her being 
an invalid gave full reason and excuse for following her 
with those unremitting attentions which might other- 
wise have seemed obtrusive, .The Doctor pronounced 
it to be a case of nervous prostration, and a few other 
items, all together sufficient to make out a demand for 
watching, comforting, and petting; in the art of which 
the good Mrs. Hedwig was an admirable adept. 

While she was devoting herself to the sick-room, the 
study, and the kitchen, carrying with her wherever she 
went an atmosphere of comfort, serenity, and peace, 
Martin was travelling on towards Lydwood. 

Lydwood lay near enough to the residence of Mr. 
Fairfax to make it easily reached on his way there. 

A look in upon good Mrs. Trewbody, he thought, 
would be kind; and a word to John and the little gir! 
—they have not many to care for them ! 

So he went straight towards the suburbs of the town, 
and nearly at the door of his old home met Edward 
Fairfax. They both started back in silence; but Edward 
soon recovered his self-command. 

. Curious that we should meet here,” he said. I was 
on my way to post a letter to you, in answer to yours.” 

Martin’s indignation at the sang-froid with which he 
spoke was not to be repressed. He looked all he felt, 
and was about to reply, when Edward said— 

“The street won’t hold you, I can see; we must 
adjourn to some better place. As we have met, a little 
vivd voce may be better than writing; so to the winds 
with this!” Upon which he took a letter from his 
pocket, and, tearing it into shreds, threw it away. 

“We are close on your old quarters. Mother Trew- 
body will give us a room. NoP Very well. Thens 
private apartment at the ‘Lydwood Rangers’ will do;” 
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and, without waiting for a reply, he went swiftly on, as 
if determined to avoid a word of explanation in the 
street, Martin following him with reluctance, hesitating 
at times whether he should not turn back, until he had 
fairly reached the hotel. 

When they were alone in the room, Edward seemed 
to lose a little of his effrontery. He threw himself into 
a chair, and, looking away from Martin, said— 

“An awkward affair, this! rather a hard hit, that 
letter of yours! But I could make allowances for it, as 
you were in the dark concerning my circumstances.” 

“What circumstances P” asked Martin, scarcely able 
to govern his voice so as to speak composedly. 

“ Private and peculiar, and excessively inconvenient,” 
said Edward. 

“T wish they may be such as to place your conduct 
in a less disgraceful light.” 

“Thank you; though, of course, the more excuse they 
afford, the more awkward they must be. In the first 
place, I am desperately in debt.” 

Here he paused; but, finding Martin made no response, 
continued— 

“Yes, desperately. All things have conspired against 
me: ill-luck at the very time I wanted good the most. 
You know nothing of anxieties of this sort;” and he drew 
a betting-book from his pocket. 

“And what right have you to know them?” said 
Martin. 

“I might reply, What right have you to ask? but you 
may ask, and I will tell you. When my good old aunt 
made me her heir she unfortunately left the property 
so entirely under my father’s control that I cannot 
touch it without his permission and co-operation.” 

“Tam glad, for your sake, she did so,” said Martin. 

“Thank you,” repliéd Edward; “that is much in 
the same style with assuring schoolboys they are flogged 
for their good, which, when I was a boy, I never believed, 
though I had it on the authority of the Head himself.” 

Finding this sally did not relax Martin’s muscles into 
a smile, he continued: “I may as well make a clean 
breast first as last. If I could, a short time since, have 
commanded a certainty of property, I had little doubt 
of being able to redeem all; and I determined, once 
clear, never to try the evil chances more. This was 
why I urged her to a private marriage, or a runaway, or 
what you please. It is true I could not have touched 
her fortune until she was of age; but I could have 
made over the reversion, and that would have freed me.” 

“ And you would have allowed her, urged her, or, as 
it would have been in truth, forced her thus to beggar 
herself !” 

“Forced her! 20; & word would have been enough. 
She stuck at the private marriage, but she would have 
given up the property if I could have overcome that 
scruple.” 

Martin did not trust himself to speak. 

“Tn the meantime this law-suit came, just & propos ; 


for to have married a penniless girl while I was in the. 
very grip of sharp-teethed creditors would have been |. 


a thing impossible, you see. 
off—what help fér it ?” 

“And tell her your duty as a son compelled you,” 
said Martin. 

“Yes; well, what was to be done? I wanted to 
back out without distressing her more than was neces- 
sary; and, as she made obedience to my father a plea 
for refusing a private marriage, I merely left her to 
follow out her high principles, and obey him in toto.” 

“But your father, when he discovered her loss, gave 
his consent. You know that 2” 


So I was obliged to break 
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* A most absurd thing to do, asking his pardon; he 
never consulted me when he put his veto on the thing, 
and he deals in the same sans cérémonie style in taking. 
it off. If he will engage to find an establishment, and 
maintain it, I can only say I shall be very happy to fall 
in with the arrangement; otherwise, I must decline 
accepting his permission to involve a young lady in 
poverty.” 

* You said but now that your own property from your 
aunt was so tied up that you couldn’t touch it. If so, it 
is not likely that he will support you, knowing that you 
have ample means.” 

“If this business had not thrown a wet blanket on 
every blink of spirits, I would read you a lecture on 
dulness out of your own book; but, as it is, once more 
understand that I owe all I have, and more.” 

* But you said just now you could not touch your 
own property.” 

“ Not the principal; but the income is mortgaged for 
a life longer, perhaps, than mine will be; or it must be 
mortgaged, I should say.” 

“ Where are you now ?” 

“ Making an inconveniently long visit at the paternal 
home, not having funds at command for change of scene 
and air, which I should much enjoy.” 

Martin, after a steady look of mingled dislike and 
contempt, said— 

“I almost hope that you are not what you would 
wish to appear; that that callous face and manner hide 
a heart not wholly dead to nature.” 

“T am glad you give me the benefit of a doubt,” said 
Edward, carelessly. “Iam a bad fellow, and not so 
sorry for it as I ought to be. At present, however, I 
am more ehgaged in thinking how to wind up an 
awkward turn or two than in settling my own peculiars. 
Now, you see, first, there is my father; or, perhaps, I 
ought to say, first, there is Jessica, who deserves a better 
husband than I should have made her. Ifyou think that 
telling her the whole truth will take off the edge of her 
feeling, I don’t mind being shown up as a gambler, and 
will humbly submit to have her congratulated on her 
escape from the disastrous fate of being my wife. Per- 


-haps, on the whole, this will be the fairest thing to de; 


so you can tell her all, and the blacker you make me out 
the happier, of course, for her; and, hard-hearted, or 
heartless altogether as I am, in your opinion, I can tell 
you I don’t give her up without—well, never mind that. 
Then there’s my father—how low will he sink when 
he knows all!” - 

For the first time something like emotion passed 
over the face of Hdward, and Martin gladly hailed 
it; but he could answer no more than “ Poor old 
man !” - 

“Poor old man!” echoed Edward. ‘“ Yes, some- 
thing about grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, isn’t 
there somewhere P I doubt, if he finds out all my ways 
in years past, that will be played out by him; and yet 
how to conceal it ?” 

The tone of voice in which Edward spoke had lost 
much of its levity; it had even changed to one of 
seriousness and concern. 

Martin saw it gladly, and replied with less’ severity, 
“You cannot conceal it, and, if you could, it would be 
better not to do it. I believe that, if you were truly 
penitent for all, and willing to abandon the snares and 
associates that have ruined you, he would forgive—not 
only that—he would receive and love you as ever, and 
think the price of your property a cheap sacrifice, if 
followed by such a change.” 





*T can’t say anything about penitence,” said Edward, 
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coldly. “Iam extremely sorry I am in this fix, and 
quite decided, if I once get out of it, not to be trapped 
into another. I am heartsick and sorry I have lost 
little Jessie, still more sorry to trouble my father; but 
short work is the best. I would have saved him if I 
could, but the sooner he knows it the better; and I will 
wind up—make over all I can to the gentlemen, my 
masters, as creditors are, and goand hide my diminished 
head in the Colonies, or some place where I may get 
rubbed bright again—who knows ?” 

As Martin, uncertain what to say, sat silently looking 
at him, he rose, and, looking at his watch, said, “ Time 
is going; you have undertaken to open Jessica’s eyes : 
at least I consider it so. Will you tell all to my father P 
He has taken a vast fancy toyou. I had aream of your 
praises from him while he was at your house. He will 
listen to you, and you will put things before him in a 
lucid, unimpassioned form. I will lay open all my 
liabilities—in so much English, all my debts. You can 
show him my absolute insolvency, and tell him what 
I intend to do. I hope you will use a sponge when 
you can, as there is no advantage in making him hate 
me.” 

“You are a strange compound,” said Martin; “I 
cannot understand you.” 

“There is a melancholy satisfaction in puzzling such 
a long-headed fellow, at any rate” answered Edward, 
with a slight smile; “but will you do this P” 

“Yes,” said Martin; “gladly would I do anything 
that may soften sorrow to your father, and, if only for 
his sake, help you.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to explain that you require 
some other incentive than regard for me to give your 
assistance. of course you hate and despise me with the 
heartiest sincerity. I should almost hate and despise 
you if you didn’t; but now to figures.” 

So saying, he rang the bell and ordered the waiter to 
bring in pens, ink, and paper; then, taking out his 
pocket-book, drew his chair to the table, and began to 
make extracts, so as to place a full account on the sheet 
before him. 

“What a pen! and what ink!” he said, vainly trying 
more than once to make a mark. 
your inkstand, Martin. By-the-bye, how is your shep- 
herdess P Didn’t I knock her head off? Now I’ve 
conquered him. There! there’s an £ s.d. fit for a 
merchant’s clerk or a Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Martin watched him as he wrote, and wondered 
how far this tone of levity was assumed. 

“ Now, king of philosophers,” he exclaimed, when he 
had finished, “ I have nothing extenuated, but set down 
the whole ugly truth; and I confess I did not take in 
that it was so exceedingly ugly till I saw it in black and 
white. It makes as bad a photograph as a middle-aged 
lady ; but there you have it; and I would have you, out 
of love to my father, put it to him, if I could, with an 
unblushing front, ask any young lady to tie herself to 
so much unworthiness. Especially how I could allow 
poor, kind little Jessie to join hands with a poverty that 
would soon put love to flight. No, no; unless he is 
prepared to go the whole length of an establishment for 
us, or to free my income by rubbing out these hideous 
memoranda with his own purse, I see nothing for it now 
but ‘a long farewell to all my greatness ;’ and so you 
can tell him that I will go away and begin life again 
elsewhere, and, if I get on better, I will—but I never 
fulfilled a promise in my life that was worth making; so 
let the future speak for itself. Hah! you've blotted it; 
what a pity! for, considering the pen, it is writing highly 
to be admired.” 
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‘Edward, I must have further conversation with 
you,” said Martin. “I cannot leave you in this flip. 
pant state, which I hope is feigned. How can you 
throw away happiness thus ? how can you——” 

“ Stuck ?” said Edward. “ Well, I'll goon for you, 
How can I throw away fortune, turn my back on social 
ties and sacred affections, retire humbly from respecta. 
bility, and become a wanderer and a vagabond on the 
face of the earth? Why, good sir, I can do all this, be. 
cause I can’t help it. The cause is past and irredeemable; 
the effect I must abide. 

“T fell among thieves—men who originally had been 
themselves plundered, I doubt not, and who, in way of 
retaliation, plundered me. I might, if Lhad not been so 
severely handled, have grown, like them, into a thie/ 
myself; but I am glad my career has been cut through 
the middle, although the latter half is often exceedingly 
profitable. Sir, there is no-use in reasoning with 4 
gambler. You don’t know the intoxicating delight of 
his excitement and his hopes. Spare yourself a lec. 
ture; you have already wasted many on me. A letter 
addressed thus will find me. When you have finished 
with that paper” (touching the written sheet) “you will 
let me know what comes of it; and now farewell—it 
may be for a long time.” 

He shook Martin heartily by the hand, and then rang 
for the waiter, threw down some silver on the table, and 
walked out of the room. When they reached the street 
he began talking, in his natural voice and nonchalance, 
of the certainty of ruin to any young man falling in 
With such associates as he had suffered from. “ Every 
faculty and affection is swallowed up or swamped, and 
the money lost is, perhaps, the least evil. Money! 
that reminds me I have a short purse; so you must 
make known results as soon as possible. I have a plan 
in view, but can’t afford to lose cash and time if I am to 
follow it up.” 

“Your father, if he believes you penitent—at least 
convinced of the madness of your conduct—will never 
suffer you to leave him. Iam sure he would rather 
make any sacrifice. He is a true father; and even 
Miss Awdrie will not give you up, but wait till better 
days come, if inability to support her was your only 
reason for breaking off.” 

*T believe it; I believe it. It is what I say: she 
deserves a better fate. As to my father, he is a true 
father; but he is also a true Fairfax (which I am not), 
for he knows well the way to take care of money. He 
has no desire for that of other folks, but it isn’t in 
the field of his vision to see cause or reason to part 
with his own. No, no; like good old aunty, whe 
he bequeaths his property to me—if he ever does—it 
will be with so many fencements round it that every 
attempt to touch it will prick my fingers; depend on 
that.” 

“ I have always found him liberal in parting with it,” 
said Martin. 

“Tm sorry I can’t say the same; but there might be 
this difference: you deserved it, and I didn’t—a differ- 
ence which guides him materially.” 

Martin walked on in silence, for the street became 
somewhat thronged as they approached the station. It 
suddenly struck him that, with all the candour of his 
manner, there was a reserve felt, and he determined to 
endeavour to get him to accompany him to his father, 
that all things might be satisfactorily cleared up. He 
turned to speak, but Edward Fairfax was no longer by 
his side: he had taken advantage of the crowd—s0 





















































Martin supposed—to leave him, and thus avoid further 
| conversation and a last farewell. 
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SETTLEMENTS OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 


VI.—SETTtLEMENTS OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


PRocEEDING with our examination of the construction 
and objects of “ a family settlement,” it is to be observed 
that just as in the case where landed property is available 
fr building, the instrument is made to contain powers 
of granting building leases; so, where there are likely to 
be valuable minerals under the land, there ought to be 
inserted powers of granting mining leases for periods of 
years which will be certain, and will not cease with the 
life of the tenant for life. 

Next, in order to give to the owners the utmost 
possible control over the property, a power of sale and 
exchange is inserted, under which it is competent to the 
trustees, with proper consents, actually to dispose and get 
rid of the whole of the landed property in the settlement, 
provided only that they substitute other property of a 
similar kind in its place, so as not to defeat the rights 
of the persons interested in the remainder. 

Many settlements also contain a power of raising 
money by mortgage for the purpose of carrying out the 
above objects, and sometimes the settlor stipulates for a 
power to raise a definite sum out of the estates in the 
same way, to pay his own debts, or for other private 
purposes. 

It will then be seen that the tenant for life of an en- 
tailed estate may be enabled to exercise almost every act 
of dominion that is possible over the property, short of 
absolutely alienating it, and depriving his children and 
successors of all right to it whatsoever. He can, if 
properly empowered so to do, cut timber (except orna- 
mental timber), open mines, lease the property for farm- 
ing and building purposes, mortgage it, and even ex- 
change or sell it out and out, provided other property 
is substituted in its place. 

Such being the rights of the tenant for life, it remains 
to consider what is the operation of the settlement with 
respect to the other members of the family, as the 
necessities of life successively arise. Sir Philip, we 
have supposed, has a wife, three sons under age, and 
three daughters living. At any time his wife is liable to 
become a widow ; the pin-money will then cease, and she 
must be otherwise provided for. Accordingly, trustees 
are empowered to receive for the widow a jointure, say 
of £500 a year, in precisely the same way as the dowager 
lady B. is receiving her jointure; and this is generally 
made payable for the life of either lady, whether or not 
she marries again; but in some instances, in the event 
of her second marriage, it is reduced. 

The lands, as before observed, have been entailed on 
Philip, the eldest son, now a boy at school or college ; 
and there are five other children. The question remains, 
How are they to be provided for? The following is the 
contrivance by which this object is effected. At the 
time when the settlement was made—namely, on the 
occasion of Sir Philip’s marrigge, when the number of 
children was, as it still is, uncertain—trustees were em- 
powered, either by mortgage of the estate, or by sale of 
timber or minerals, or out of the rents and profits, to 
raise a sum of money, varying according to the number 
of younger children; say, for example, if there should 
be one child besides an only or elder son, £10,000; if 
two younger children, £15,000; if three such children, 
£25,000; if more than three, £35,000, to be divided 
equally amongst these younger children, provided they 
attained twenty-one, or, being daughters, married under 
that age, and to be payable at their father’s death. In 
the supposed case before us there are five younger 
children, The sum to be raised will, therefore, in this 
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instance, be £35,000, furnishing £7000 to each child as a 
portion. If Philip, the eldest son, should die without 
issue in his father’s lifetime, and the second son should 
inherit, he cannot take the estate and the portion too: 
but the latter must be given up for the benefit of his 
brothers and sisters, who will then take £8750 a-piece. 

Sometimes there is a provision that these portions 
may be raised, either in whole or in part, for the benefit 
of sons during the lifetime of the tenant for life. Such 
a payment is called an advancement. 

It is obvious that this trust for portioning younger 
children is one of the most serious sources of incumbrance 
that can happen to a family estate; and where, through 
a succession of generations, it is exerted to an incon- 
siderate amount, and the families are numerous, it often 
leads to the exhaustion of the property, and hence to 
the decay of the family itself. Too great stress, there- 
fore, cannot be laid upon the duty of landowners to 
exercise forethought in the creation of this power, so 
that the estate may not become unduly burdened. 

Not only must provision be made for the widow and 
younger children of the tenant for life in possession, but 
the contingency must also be provided for of the death 
of the father during the infancy of all or some of the 
children. To accomplish this, trustees are empowered 
to raise, out of the rents and profits of the estate, yearly, 
sums of money, and to apply them for the maintenance 
and education of the younger children, in such manner 
as the father may have appointed before his death ; or, if 
he has failed to do so, as the trustees themselves may 
in their discretion think fit. Thus the children are 
both supported and educated until the boys come of age, 
or the girls attain twenty-one, or marry under that age, 
when they severally become entitled to the sums which 


‘have been provided for them by way of portions, as 


already mentioned. 

Supposing, however, the ordinary events of nature to 
happen, and that the eldest son comes of age in the life- 
time of his father, it will then be observed that a new 
state of things arises. Sir Philip, the father, is tenant 
for life, and in that character is entitled to the rents 
of the property, subject to the deductions which may be 
occasioned by his mother’s jointure, his wife’s pin-money, 
the interest of any mortgages or other charges, for the 
advancement of sons, etc., which may have been created. 
But his eldest son requires an allowance, and perhaps an 
establishment. It is desirable that he should be no 
longer dependent on his father’s bounty ; and, moreover, 
he perhaps wishes to marry. We will suppose the latter 
state of things to arise, and that a favourable match has 
been arranged between Mr. Philip, the eldest son and 
heir of Sir Philip Broadacre, and the daughter of some 
proprietor of similar station. The lady, we will assume, 
is in possession of a moderate fortune, of sufficient 
amount, united with her social rank, to enable her family 
to claim, with some propriety, to have a settlement of 
the Broadacre estate made upon her children. How is 
this to be effected? The machinery to which we have 
already alluded now comes into play. A marriage is 
the origin of another generation, and must be accom- 
panied by new arrangements, to provide for the fresh 
contingencies of life. A devolution, or rather a re- 
arrangement, of the estate takes place, arising out of the 
fact that the eldest son has attaimed full age, and is pre- 
paring to perpetuate the family name to another class 
of descendants, whose existence is, nevertheless, for the 
present a matter of uncertainty. 

Now Sir Philip, the father, who is tenant for life, has 
power to dispose of the whole of his life estate to whom- 
soever he pleases; but that is the limit of his power, 
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Philip, the eldest son, being tenant in tail, has it in his 
power to bar all the estates tail which have been limited 
to his own descendants, and with the consent of his 
father, the protector of the settlement, to bar all the 
estates tail, limited not only to his own descendants, byt 
to his brothers and their descendants. 

The process, therefore, which is had recourse to on the 
occasion we have mentioned is this: Sir Philip and his 
eldest son join in a conveyance by which they cut off 
all the estates tail and turn the whole estate into a fee 
simple. They then proceed to resettle the property 
upon a principle similar to that which was adopted on Sir 
Philip’s marriage. Sir Philip’s life estate is restored to 
him just as it was before. Next, an estate for life, in 
lieu of his estate tail, is given to Philip, the eldest son, 
with remainder to his first and other sons one after the 
other, in tail male. If Philip should have no male off- 
spring, or such offspring should fail, one of two arrange- 
ments may be made. The estate may be made to pass 
either to the brothers of Philip first, or to his daughters 
first, as the makers of the settlement may think best. 
A father who may desire to see his family name pre- 
served, especially if the name be a distinguished one, 
may possibly prefer that his second son should take his 
estate, in preference to his eldest son’s daughter, But 
the son, himself about to marry, would probably in 
most instances prefer that the estate should go to his 
daughter rather than to his brother; and this arrange- 
ment is often insisted on. In the case we have sup- 
posed, however, there is a baronetcy; and, as it would 
be highly inconvenient that the title should go to a 
brother, and that the estate should pass to a daughter, 
we may assume that the desire to preserve the estate in 
the male branch will predominate. 

Tf, then, Philip, the eldest son, should have no male off- 


spring, or such offspring should fail, it is provided that 
the estate shall go to his brother Henry for life, and 
after his death to Henry’s first and other sons succes- 


sively in tail male. If Henry’s male offspring should 
likewise fail, the next limitation is to John for life, with 
remainder to John’s male issue in tail. Then, inasmuch 
as Sir Philip may yet have more sons, there is generally 
inserted a limitation to his after-born sons and their 
issue in tail male suceessively. 

Supposing all the male issue to fail of all the sons, 
then will come in the daughters of Philip and their issue, 
the daughters of Henry and their issue, and the daughters 
of John and their issue. Next in order are the daughters 
of the father, Philippa and her family, Margaret and her 
family, and Frances and her family, and the family of 
any after-born daughters, unless, indeed, the wish of the 
father, Sir Philip, that his daughters should take in 
priority to his sons’ daughters should prevail. There 
is generally an ultimate gift to the heirs of Philip the 
son. 

Limitations through females are generally aecom- 
panied by this proviso, that the person taking the estate 
shall assume the family name and arms, with a proviso, 
that, if this is not done within a specified time, the estate 
is to be forfeited, and go over to the next person en- 
titled. When the person so coming into possession is a 
son of a daughter, no difficulty occurs; but let us sup- 
pose that, on the death of all the sons without issue 
male, Philip’s eldest daughter should happen to be 
married. Her husband must then change his name, in 
order that she may be qualified to take the estate. This 
puts it into the power of the husband to deprive his 
wife of the estate, if he should fail to assume the name 
and arms. But few husbands, probably, either through 
wilfalness or carelessness, would make an omission which 
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would be so injurious to themselves as well as to their 
wives, unless, indeed, it unfortunately happens that the 
husband is compelled to keep his existing name and 
arms, under penalty of forfeiture of some other estate, 
In such a case recourse must be had to the legislature 
for a private Act of Parliament. 

Further, inasmuch as the intended husband may be 
left a widower at an early age, clauses are inserted for 
providing for the wife and children of a future marriage, 


by giving the husband power of jointuring a future wife, . 


and appointing portions for the children of a subsequent 
marriage. 

Thus the machinery is re-constructed, which is to serve 
the purposes of a new generation. In consideration of 
making the sacrifice which is involved in substituting a 
life estate for an estate tail, Philip, the son, receives an 
allowance during his father’s lifetime, which otherwise he 
would not be entitled to. The securities for the jointure, 
pin-money, portions, etc., remain unaltered; but new 
powers are inserted of a similar kind, for providing pin- 
money and jointure for the wife and widow of Philip the 
son, and of every other person who may come into pos- 
session of the estate; together with provisions for the 
maintenance and education of his children, and portions 
for those other than an eldest or first son. 

Those cases in which the tenant in tail of an estate 
happens to be an infant, or person under age, are open 
to some peculiarities, Previously to 1855, minors were 
unable to make settlements of their landed estates which 
should be binding. Now they can do so, but only with 
the approbation of the Court of Chancery; and the power 
does not extend to males under twenty, or to females 
under seventeen. Thus, if a young lady under age, with- 
out the approbation of the Court, attempts to bar her 
estate tail and settle it on her intended husband, such 
a proceeding will not bind her landed estate, and she 
herself can set it aside after she comes of age; but it is 
held not to be in the power of her husband to take 
advantage of the act of his infant wife, and he has noi 
the power to take any step to defeat her settlement. As 
@ married woman, however, cannot deal with her landed 
estate without the concurrence of her husband, the 
practical result is that the settlement must remain w- 
disturbed so long as the husband and wife are both 
living and married. Certain inquiries respecting the 
age, social rank, and fortune of the intended husband 
must be answered when applications are made for the 
approbation of the Court to the marriage settlement, and 
the other necessary deeds, including that for barring the 
estate tail. 

It may be thought that the sysuem of tying up estates 
by settlement is an encouragement of that evil which 
has been condemned so loudly by Lord Hardwicke and 
other eminent men, namely, the keeping estates out of 
commerce, and preventing the free traffic in land, which 
is deemed so essential to a nation’s prosperity. But it 
must be remembered that no sooner do the necessities, 
the misfortunes, or, it may be, the prodigality of any 
tenant in tail prevail over the desire of maintaining the 
family property, than he immediately exercises his power 
of barring or cutting off the entail, and disposing of the 
estate as he pleases. It is true no tenant for life can 
part with more than his life estate; and no tenant ™ 
tail can cut off more than his own descendants, without 
the consent of the protector. But supposing, in the above 
ease, that Philip the son refuses to join in unfettering 
the estate and resettling it, and that he outlives his 
father, he then himself becomes protector of the settle: 
ment; and, being also tenant in tail, he is absolute master 
of the property, and can sell it or mortgage it as he likes, 
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SETTLEMENTS OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


but not so as to deprive his grandmother or mother of 
their jointures, or his brothers and sisters of their 
portions. 

It is impossible for a man to tie up his estate in such 
a way as that it shall be inalienable for more than a 
life or lives in being and twenty-one years; although, by 
prudence, and a feeling of dignity, a succession of owners 
may retain an estate in a family for many generations. 

The above outline of a settlement is intended merely 
as @ specimen, and almost every sort of variety may be 
introduced into the instrument. But in this, or in some 
similar‘manner, it is that the great landowners transmit 
their property from father to son. It is often said that 
this fettering and unfettering of an estate at the com- 
mencement of every generation is a costly and cumbrous 
process, and complaints are made about the complexity 
and frequency of these instruments, and the great labour 
and expense which is incurred in their preparation. 
But, as a great living writer has remarked, “ Who com- 
plains of the complexity of a chronometer or of a steam- 
engine? So long as a great family’s landed estate, with 
its ancestral mansion, is an instrument of political power, 
so long as it insures social rank, or has charms for the 
imagination, so long will mankind strive to obtain it, 
and, having succeeded, will take measures to secure it. 
They will strain the law in their endeavours to insure 
its possession amongst their posterity and kindred 
against all the casualties of existence and the duration 
of life itself. They will prefer that it shall go entire toa 
stranger than that it shall be parted amongst relatives. 
But, in order to effect this, shrewd men take lessons from 
the practice of centuries, and learn that it is only by 
such a system of mutual checks, compromises, restraints, 
and concessions as a settlement affords, that so grand a 
result is to be attained.” Only in this way is it possible 
to raise barriers against the ruinous results of ambition, 
improvidence, prodigality, and the many pitfalls that are 
spread for the ruin of the wealthy, especially of those 
who are young and inexperienced. 

The system of settlement of landed estates is believed 
to have little, if any, prejudicial effect upon the political, 
social, or financial condition of the country, much as it 
is condemned on each of these grounds by certain persons 
and political parties. But whether there be any truth in 
the indictment or‘not, certain it is that the principles 
which give vitality to the system are deeply implanted 
in human nature, and are intimately connected with some 
of its strongest passions and dearest interests. 





A VISIT TO SUNNISIDE, ON THE BANKS OF 
THE HUDSON: 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Somz eight or ten years ago a book was published by 
subscription in New York entitled “The Homes of 
American Authors.” The object of the subscribers and 
publishers (an object that was attained) was to purchase, 
with the profits of the work, a country residence on the 
shores of the Hudson, to be presented, by his friends 
and admirers, to Louis Gaylord Clarke, Esq., the editor 
of the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” on the commence- 
ment of the twenty-sixth year of his editorship of that 
Periodical—the oldest of its kind in America. Among 
the “Homes” depicted in the work there were several 
handsomer and more imposing in appearance, but no 
One so quaint and picturesque as Sunniside, the resi- 
dence of the late Washington Irving (represented in our 
engraving), no one that is regarded with so much inter- 
‘st alike by Irving’s countrymen and by strangers. 
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American authors are very numerous, if all writers of 
books, tales, essays, .etc., in America may claim that 
appellation. A considerable number have gained the ear 
of the American public, and have acquired a certain 
degree of fame among their own countrymen; but there 
are scarcely a dozen whose names are known and whose 
works are read in England; and among those few Wash-. 
ington Irving has long stood, and still stands, pre- 
eminent, at least in popularity. 

Sunniside, still occupied by the family of the late 
Mr. Irving, is distant about three miles from Tarrytown, 
a small country town, so called, it is said, from the fact 
that the old Dutch skippers who traded between New 
York and Albany in the olden time (when the former 
city was known as “ Nieuve Amsterdam,” and New York 
State was a Dutch colony, and a voyage up and down 
the Hudson river occupied weeks) were wont to “tarry” 
too long on their voyage home, at a famous hostelry 
that formerly existed on the spot, thereby greatly pro- 
voking the ire of their expectant “ vrows.” 

It would be difficult to say to what style of archi- 
tecture Sunniside belongs. Perhaps it was best described 
by Washington Irving himself, who used humorously 
to designate it as the “ Cocked-hat” style; and certainly, 
viewed from the river, at a short distance off, the cot- 
tage bears no inapt resemblance to a cocked-hat. 

The best, though not the most dignified, way to ap- 
proach Sunniside is to proceed from New York to 
Tarrytown; then to follow the railroad track along the 
bank of the river until the spot is reached; when, after 
clambering up the somewhat precipitous ascent, the 
visitor will find himself on the lawn in front of the 
house represented in the picture. The acres actually 
attached to Sunniside are few in number; nevertheless, 
the strange visitor sees spread before and around him a 
vast expanse of park-like scenery, comprising woodland, 
garden, and lawn, and is naturally led to imagine that 
the entire demesne belongs to the Irving estate. As he 
strolls over the grounds, however, he will perceive first 
one, then another country seat, each larger and more 
imposing than the quaint, old-fashioned-looking dwelling 
he has left behind him; and, as he will see no boundary 
lines to the properties, he will be at a loss to conceive 
upon whose grounds he is trespassing; for, by mutual 
arrangement, the several proprietors—the Grinnells, 
one of the Harpers, and other New York merchants— 
who occupy these country seats have left the grounds 
open and free to each other, all living in the closest 
terms of intimacy, and enjoying in common the various 
beauties of the demesne. Probably they would be un- 
able themselves to point the exact boundary lines to 
each estate. 

Sunniside, formerly known as Wolfert’s Roost, was 
originally a small Dutch farm-house, and was built 
during the early period of the Dutch possession of the 
then colony of Nieuve Amsterdam. As the property 
descended from father to son, each successive proprietor 
added a wing, or some other addition, to the dwelling, to 
suit the requirements of his family; and when, at length, 
the estate was purchased by Mr. Irving, on his last return 
from Spain, in 1840, or thereabouts, he pursued a similar 
plan, enlarging, altering, and embellishing, as suited his 
fancy. 

Hence the quaint, toy-house-like, yet charmingly pic- 
turesque dwelling represented in the engraving, which 
presents from a distance the appearance rather of a col- 
lection of summer-houses, fancifully grouped together, 
than of one single dwelling-place. 

The aspect of the interior of Sunniside is as quaint 
and original as is its exterior. The rooms are numerous, 
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small, and low, and the house abounds with queer intri- 
cate passages, through which, as the visitor proceeds, 
he is almost led to believe that he is passing through 
covered ways from one residence to another. Nothing, 
however, can be more snug and cosy than these small 
rooms, with their comfortable old-fashioned furniture, 
exactly in keeping with the style of the dwelling, while 
almost every window commands a different and equally 
delightful prospect. The study is so small and com- 
pact that, sitting at the table in the centre of the room, 
one may almost reach the fireplace in front, the book- 
shelves, that’ occupy the whole of one side of the apart- 
ment, from floor to ceiling, and the long escritoire on 
the opposite side, above which stand small marble busts 
of Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Lord Macaulay—whose cha- 
racter and genius were highly appreciated by Irving— 
Daniel Webster, Prescott, the poet Bryant, Henry Clay, 
Washington, and other American authors and statesmen. 

Washington Irving’s was one of those quiet lives that 
present few points of stirring interest to the biographer. 
With the exceptions of the great sorrow that befel. him 
in early life—in the death of an amiable young lady to 
whom he was engaged to be married, and in devotion 
to whose memory he remained single throughout his 
life—and a brief period of pecuniary embarrassment, 
shortly after his first arrival in England, in 1815, his 
career was one of almost. uninterrupted prosperity. 
The youngest of three sons of a prosperous New, York 
merchant, he betrayed in his boyhood a marked love of 
literature; and, on the death of his father, with the free 
consent of his brothers, with whom he was an especial 
favourite, he determined to attach himself to the literary 
profession. 

When little more than twenty years of age he became 
one of the associate editors of a humorous.:and satirical 
periodical entitled “ Salmagundi,” which for a consider- 
able time met with decided success; and-a few. years 
later he published the “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,” a fanciful, humorous, and burlesque history 
of New York, when the colony was in the possession of 
Holland. 

In fact, in the earlier portion of: his career, humour 
and satire were his especial fortes; and, though subse- 
quently his style became more subdued, a vein of humour 
and satire pervades all his works. Several other minor 
productions of a similar description issued from his pen, 
and occupied his time until 1815, when, the war with 
England having been brought to a termination, he set 
out, at the age of thirty-two, to make the tour of Europe, 
his brothers having given him a share in their business ; 
while, at the same time, they wished him to continue 
his literary career. Scarcely, however, had he arrived 
in England, when a great commercial crisis in America 
brought his brothers’ house, along with many others, to 
bankruptcy, and he found himself unexpectedly reduced 
to dependence upon his pen for the means of livelihood. 
There is no harm in mentioning in this place, since Mr. 
Irving was accustomed openly and gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the fact, that, at this unfortunate period, he was 
greatly indebted, in more ways than one, to the friend- 
ship of Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott; who, among other 
kindnesses, introduced him to Mr. Murray, the pub- 
lisher, and induced Mr. Murray to purchase, somewhat 
against the publisher’s own judgment, tho ms. of the 
“Sketch Book,” which Mr. Irving had originally in- 
tended to transmit to New York for publication. Two 
hundred pounds was the sum paid for the ms.; but the 
success of the book was so great and so unexpected that 
the publisher subsequently voluntarily presented the 
author with an additional two hundred pounds, and 





undertook the publication of his future works at very 
much larger prices. It is said that, altogether, the vast 
sum of twenty thousand pounds has been paid by Mr. 
Murray for the copyrights of Irving’s works. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an elaborate bio- 
graphy ; suffice it to say that, after having spent some 
time in England, and mixing freely in the highest 
literary society, Mr. Irving proceeded to the Continent, 
and finally took up his residence in Spain for two or 
three years. During this period he wrote “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” the “ Tales of the Alhambra’”’—written during his 
residence in the Alhambra—and various other books, all 
of which were enthusiastically received by the public. 

Mr. Irving returned to America in 1832, after an 
absence of seventeen years. He was received by his 
countrymen in New York with a perfect ovation, for they 
were proud of the success which he had achieved 
abroad—a success which they felt reflected honour upon 
themselves and their country. After residing fora few 
years in America, Mr. Irving again visited Europe, 
having been appointed by his government Chargé 
d’ Affaires at the Court of Madrid; and during his 
second residence in Spain he wrote “The Conquest of 
Granada,” and “The Life of Mahomet,” and other 
books. 

Again returning to America, he took up his abode at 
Sunniside, and occupied himself in revising and _pre- 
paring a new edition of his works, many of which had 
gone out of print; and during the latter years of his 
life he published ‘“‘ Wolfert’s Roost”—the last work in 
his own peculiar style; though it is rather a collection 
of his early fugitive pieces, to which a description of 
Sunniside, or Wolfert’s Roost in its earlier days, was 
added, than a new work—and “The Life of Washington,” 
which occupied his pen to the last-days of his life, and 
was intended to be his crowning effort, though its chief 
value consists in the patient research of the author into 
the public documents of the period of which he wrote. 
It is strange that both Scott and Irving should have 
chosen historical composition ‘as their last literary 
labour, though neither possessed the matter-of-fact 
disposition and patient plodding industry requisite to 
the historian. “The Life of. Washington,” however, 
was equally successful as the rest of Irving’s works. 
Two copies were purchased by every college, public 
school, and public institute in the United States; and, 
as every town and almost every village in that country 
has its Mechanics’ or Literary Institute, these sub- 
scriptions alone were sufficient to render the work pecu- 
niarily successful, while the private sale was enormous. 

To know Washington Irving thoroughly, it was 
necessary to visit as a guest at his own house. Abroad 
he was apt to be silent and reserved, but at home he 
was cheerful, hospitable, and often playful as a child. 
His elder brother, James, resided at Sunniside until his 
death (Peter, the other brother, died while Mr. Irving was 
abroad); and, after the death of his elder brother, him- 
self, his nieces, and two or three old servants, constituted 
his unpretending household. With his nieces he was 
perfectly happy. The young ladies absolutely idolized 
their uncle; and it was amusing to sec the care they 
took of him when he went abroad, and to watch the 
playful manner in which he pretended to repulse their 
efforts, as he said, “to smother him with kindness.” 

Only a few months previous to Washington Irvirg’s 
death the writer of this sketch drove with him round 
Sleepy Hollow, a dell among the mountains a few miles 
from Sunniside, in which is laid the scene of the 
humorous story of “ Rip Van Winkle” in the “ Sketch 
Book,” 
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Permission to dedicate a book of the writer’s to 
Mr. Irving had been asked, and, the proof-sheets having 
been sent to Sunniside, was readily granted. He con- 
fessed that he had not read the proof-sheets. “Iam 
getting old,” he said, “ and have not time; but my 
women-folk have; and they are pleased with them. You 
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grey, and his musket rusted by his side, and to discover, 
when he reached the then little village of Tarrytown, 
that the sign of “ King George’ was replaced by that 
of “ General Washington” at the village inn, while the 
blue and buff of the continental uniform had succeeded 
the scarlet coats of a few soldiers who were billeted on 


THE HOME OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 


may dedicate the book to me, by permission; but I spe- 
cially stipulate for no compliments. Just the simple 
dedication: that is all. And now you must dine, and 
stay at Sunniside to-night.” The invitation was gladly 
accepted, and, in the course of the evening, the writer 
expressed a desire to see Sleepy Hollow. 

“It is too late in the season,” was Mr. Irving’s 
reply: “but you must come and see me next spring, 
and I will drive you round myself.” 

In the following June I met Mr. Irving in the rail- 
road cars, and he reminded me of the invitation. Ina 
day or two I again visited Sunniside, and we drove 
round Sleepy Hollow together, one of his nieces ac- 
companying us. It was a lovely summer day; a light, 
thin, transparent mist pervaded the atmosphere, and 
temperéd the ardent rays of the sun; and so retired was 
the spot, so still and calm and dreamy the valley, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and so soothing the busy 
hum of the insects in the air and the gentle sighing of 
the breeze amid the thick foliage of the trees, that I did 
hot wonder that poor Rip Van Winkle slept so soundly 
on the spot, and only awoke, after twenty years of 
slumber, to find his brown locks and his beard grown 








the landlord. Mr. Irving gaily pointed out all the spots 
amid which his fancy had revelled, not twenty, but 
forty years before, and said he had taken more delight in 
writing “ Rip Van Winkle” than in any of the works 
of later days. I may add, as a proof that there is some- 
thing in a dedication, that in this case the dedication 
sold several thousands more of the book, in my belief, 
than would otherwise have been sold, and, to my certain 
knowledge, added some five hundred dollars to the final 
purchase-money of the copyright. 

The last time Mr. Irving appeared in public was 
at the Authors’ Festival, given in the New York Crystal 
Palace, by the booksellers, in 1855—a somewhat Barmi- 
cide feast to those who had kept their appetites there- 
for, since fruits were the only edibles. It was, however, 
honoured by the presence of Irving, and Bryant, and 
Prescott, and most of the best-known authors of America ; 
who, with some two hundred of the lesser fry, marched 
in to the sound of music, and filled up the benches ; 
while several thousands of ladies occupied the galleries, 
to see whether authors ate and drank like other folk. 
The Harpers and the Appletons were at the head of the 
donors of the feast, and various speeches were made, in 
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which authors ahd publishers mutually complimented 
each other. Irving spoke on the occasion, and that 
speech was the last he ever made in public. 

Shortly after my visit to Sleepy Hollow I went to 
reside at the South, and in the November following 
I heard of Washington Irving’s death. I knew that he 
had been ailing, and that he was past his seventieth 
year; but I, as well as those nearer to him, thought he 
might yet see many years of life. He passed away 
quietly and without pain, possibly unconscious that he 
was dying. He had spent a cheerful evening, as usual, 
with his nieces, and had gone upstairs to his bedroom, 
one of his nieces assisting him, when he sank down on 
the bed, and died in her arms. His funeral (he lies in 
the little church at Tarrytown) was numerously attended 
by the most eminent men in America, and all felt that 
they had lost in him a cherished and honoured friend. 
Few men have been more beloved by others, as well as by 
his own family, than was Washington Irving ; few have 
been more sincerely mourned. 

I have observed that his career was a happy and 
prosperous one. Independently of the fortune he ac- 
quired in England by his works (and he always spoke 
of England with love and gratitude), the copyright of 
his works in America brought him in 8000 dollars a-year 
during the latter of his life, 

Sunniside is still inhabited by the nieces, who were as 
daughters tothe genialold man. Though the American 
people are not te bestow much honour upon the 
memory of the great men who have passed away from 
among them, the name ef Washi Irving will always 
be green in the hearts of his countrymen, and Sunniside 
will be @ place of sorrowful yet proud and grateful pil- 
grimage, ag long as the United States shall exist as a 
nation.* 
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** The ousel-eock, so black of hue, 
With 


The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill; 
** The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not say him nay.’’ 
MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream, 





Tue advantages to be gained by “ modest assurance” 
are surely nowhere more strikingly displayed on a small 
scale than by the robin. In that little feathered biped’s 
position in society we may see the epitome of that of 
many @ featherless biped. “He is so confiding.” To 
be sure he is. So are the wasps. The robin will come 
into the room in winter, if he sees any chance of victuals, 
and will pick crumbs off the floor close to your feet, 
keeping his weather eye (mind you) open all the time. 
But what is this in comparison with the wasps? Why, 
they will dash into your very plate, and champ at a 
greengage as you are eating it. Very confiding this is, 
certainly ; but we do not admire the wasps for it: on the 
contrary, we squash them, and call them nasty brutes ; 
their assurance lacks that spice of modesty which . we 
attribute to the robin, The ducks and the chickens 





a. “The Life of Washington Irving,” recently published by his nephew, 
is full of interesting matter; but there isa melancholy deficiency in it, 
as in his works, of the higher feelings and aspirations, which in the 
writings of Addison, Irving’s master and model, rise at times above the 
mere play of humour and refinement of art. There is nothing approach- 


ps — religious tone of some of the Saturday papers of the “ Spec- 
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will, if they can get a chance, make themselves free of 
the house at all seasons of the year; but the duck wad. 
dles about with a vacant stare, as if he didn’t know any- 
thing, and didn’t care to know anything, but rather 
wondered, so far as he could wonder, whether there was 
any possibility of potato-parings. And so he stands 
bolt upright in the middle of the farm kitchen, and says 
“quack” at intervals, till he is unceremoniously pushed 
out, along with the chicken that has been pecking at 
flies on the window, as he balanced himself on the edge 
of a basin, which he throws down in his hasty flight. 
Different as the assurance of the ducks and chickens is 
from that of the wasps, it is so far like theirs as to be 
totally deficient in the modesty which characterizes that 
of the robin. 

Pretty, sleck, bright-eyed little robin, I am afraid 
that his modesty is rather a sham; but he acts it well, 
and reaps the credit of it; and he has suceeeded in 
establishing himself in a warm corner of everybody's 
heart, although he is one of the most unamiable of little 
birds in his conduct towards his like. But 

* That’s in the captain but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ;” 
and “ one man may steal a horse, while another may noi 
look over the hedge.” So the robin’s misdemeanouts are 
looked over. He bullies all thé other little ‘birds, and 
fights hig own brothers till he is as disfigured as a prize- 
fighter at the end of a “mill;” and we say, “ Poor little 
fellow ! he has had a marrow escape from the cat.” He 
enjoys an immunity from the attacks of bird-nesting 
boys; and injuring a robin is something more than 
| cruel. 

We do not respect the assurance of the ducks and 
chickens: they are tame animals, and their assurance 
is instinctive. But the robin charms us by his tame 
wildness. He is truly a wild bird, and he must have 
| his liberty and independence, or he will die; but on 
eccasion (selfishly, to be sure) he will lay aside his wild- 
ness, and become a¢ tame as a domesticated animal. Ii 
is, no doubt, this union of mcongruous characteristics 
that pleases us in him; and we seem to seein hima 
hint of the state of Paradise: that man should “have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth ;” and yet it had not been said, “ The fear of 
you, and the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of 
the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea.” 
For, with all his hunting, slaughtering propensities, 
man cannot help being pleased when he is recognised as 
a fellow-creature by a wild animal, which approaches 
him with awe, instead of flying from him in fear. And 
this is just what the robin does. He does not regard 
man with the unenlightened ignorance of birds on 4 
newly-discovered island, which have not yet found out 
by sad experience what human nature and power are; 
on the contrary, he is quite aware of the dangerous cha- 
racter of man, and, in spite of that, will come and sit 
upon his slipper at breakfast-time. Other wild birds 
will be very friendly if properly treated, but they will 
not so readily come within reach as the robin will. I 
have had nut-hatches so tame as to catch nuts which I 
threw up into the tree to them; but they always kept 
at a respectful distance from my hand. 

Then the places in which the robin builds its nest 
further illustrate his modest assurance. On a church 
desk, in the handle of a spade, on a door-hinge, on & 
pump-handle, has he built ; and I have known a pair to 
build about six inches from the ground, in a cranny of 





some rock-work past which four children were constantly 
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going, and only two or three yards inside a gate, on the 
outside of which stands a school attended by a hundred 
and twenty children. Unfortunately, cats are not to be 
softened by any amount of confidence; and an unsenti- 
mental Grimalkin took an early opportunity of devour- 
ing the young ones, who, in their egg state, had been 
spared by boys. 

But, if modest assurance is a characteristic of the 
robin, and to it he owes his reputation among men, he is 
no less marked by his pugnacity, which has gained him 
a very advantageous position among other small birds, 
It seems to be a perfectly understood thing among them 
all (with the exception of the nut-hatch) that the robin 
is master ; but, when robin meets robin, then comes the 
tug of war. If you see two small birds fighting, you 
may be pretty sure that they are robins. Perhaps they 
may be sparrows ; but, if they are, three or four more will 
probably join in the fray, and then you have half-a-dozen 
of them tumbling over one another, yelping at the top of 
their voices, and apparently enjoying the excitement of 
“a free fight.” Not so the robin; the two which begin 
carry the battle out to the end, and seldom, if ever, are 


* interrupted by another. 


The robin seems perfectly conscious of the place which 
he holds in the “ small-bird world.” Compare him with 
his nearest relative, the hedge-sparrow. They are much 
of the same size and figure, and both have a peculiar 
“duck” in their action after a few hops (the “duck” of 
the robin is admirably represented in Yarrell’s “ British 
Birds”); but, when the robin has accomplished his 
“duck” (when he has made a show of modesty), he 
immediately draws himself up with an audacious jerk 
(shows his assurance), as if he meant to say, “ Please to 
remember that I am the robin ;” while the hedge-sparrow 
follows his “ duck” with a timid, trembling little jerk, as 
if he meant to say, “I don’t pretend to be a robin: I 
am only a poor relation.” 

There is another little bird, a summer visitor, whose 
red breast sometimes causes him to be mistaken for a 
robin—the redstart; but he has a black head with a 
white patch on the forehead, and a red tail. His cha- 
racteristic action is a horizontal quivering of that tail of 
his. “There is a robin redbreast,” a novice might say. 
No: look at him again; you never saw a robin with a 
white forehead, or a red tail; you never saw a robin 
quiver his tail after that fashion; nor did you ever see 
one neglect his “ duck” of modesty, or his audacious 
jerk of assurance. That is a redstart, who will never 
claim a share of your winter crumbs, but will be far 
away in some warmer country long before robin red- 
breast displays his modest assurance at your breakfast- 
table. And,when he does that, welcome him in, turn the 
cat out of the room—she can soon come back again, and 
have another nice long doze before the fire—welcome 
him in as a little hint of Paradise, as a little feathered 
parable akin to that of the prophet, that the wolf 
should dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid. 

Though Fine-ear in the fairy tale, who could hear the 
grass grow, must ever remain an inhabitant of Fairy-land, 
yet he has in the song-thrush no contemptible rival in 
real life; for so delicate is the sense of hearing in this 
bird that it can hear the worms crawl under the grass ; 
and, indeed, it derives one of its characteristics from 
this source, as may be seen by any one who has the 
opportunity of watching it while it is getting its break- 
fast on some dewy lawn. Look at the slim handsome 
bird, as he hops leisurely along, apparently taking no 
notice of anything. But see, he stops suddenly, and 
turns his head cunningly on one side, so as to bring his 





ear close to the ground; he thinks he hears a worm 
crawling; round goes his head, and he applies the other 
ear to the ground. This time he feels sure that the 
game is afoot (if such a term can be applied to the worm), 
and, what is more, he knows where his quarry will 
make its appearance; for, with unerring accuracy, he 
springs forward and seizes the unlucky wretch in his 
bill. Then it is a case of “ Pull devil, pull baker,” be- 
tween thrush and worm, till the latter is either fairly 
lugged out of its hole and swallowed entire, or else is 
broken in two, one half of it being surrendered to the 
thrush, and the other half burying itself in the ground. 
Some people say that the bird stamps on the ground, to 
make the worm think that its underground enemy, the 
mole, is approaching; and shaking the soil. This may 
be the case, but I have never observed it; and, indeed, 
I should doubt the power of a bird like the thrush to 
produce, by any amount of stamping, an effect which 
might be mistaken for the busy burrowing of the mole ; 
and I think that we must be content to allow the thrush 
his characteristic of turning his head from side to side to 
hear the worms crawl, without attributing to him the 
cunning of pretending to be the blind mole, to the delu- 
sion of the blinder worm. 

The rebin, indeed, will turn his head sharply on one 
side when in search of prey, but he is looking, not listen- 
ing ; and so Tennyson correctly has it— 


“ As careful robins eye the delver’s toil.’’ 


Another characteristic of the thrush is the manner in 
which he treats snails. The snail withdraws to the 
inmost recesses of its shell, and, poor wretch, fancies 
itself safe in its plate armour; but the thrush knows a 
trick worth two of that, and, seizing master snail, shell 
and all, in his bill, hops off to some favourite stone 
which lies convenient to his haunts, where he hammers 
the snail upon it till he breaks the shell to pieces, and 
the unfortunate occupant, having had his house hattered 
about his ears, falls an easy prey to his enemy. You 
may often find such a favourite stone as I have described 
varnished all over with the slime of the sacrifices which 
have been offered upon it, while the ground about, it 
is strewed with the fragments of their shells. 

While upon the subject of thrushes, it may be inquired 
how it has come about that the universal Shakespeare, 
usually so accurate in his knowledge and description of 
everything that he touches, should have designated the 
thrush as 

‘* The throstle with his note so true,” 


in the lines which head this article. For, of all the 
birds of the air (in England, at any rate), the thrush is 
one that varies most in his song; some of them indulg~ 
ing im very elaborate performances, while others confine 
themselves to the incessant iteration of two or three 
notes. I have the song of one ringing in my ears now. 
“ Pretty Dick, pretty Dick, pretty Dick,” he says, and 
then stops, but only to start again with renewed emphasis, 
“Pretty Dick, pretty Dick, pretty Dick, pretty Dick.” 
I dare say that Mrs. Thrush, who is hard by in a laurel 
bush, is quite of opinion that her Dick is the prettiest 
in the county; but I wish that the gentleman himself 
would find some other theme for his song; and I have 
no doubt of his being able to do so, if he would only try, 
since many of his brothers exhibit a great variety in 
theirs. But how are we to dispose of Shakespeare’s 
designation of 
“‘ The throstle with his note-so true,” * 

when it is so uncertain as it is? Why, thus: Shake- 
speare was not ignorant of this peculiarity of the thrush 
—not he. He would never have made tle mistake; it 
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was not he who said it: it was Bottom, bully Bottom, 
Bottom the weaver, the town-bred hempen-homespun, 
and when he had an ass’s head on too, that sang about 
the throstle note so true; and this blunder is no more 
to be attributed to Shakespeare than the villainy of 
Iago or the fatuity of Shallow is to be fastened upon 
him. 

Bui, if we take exception to Bottom’s designation of 
the song-thrush as 

“‘ The throstle with his note so true,” 


we may make amends by giving in our full and free 
adhesiou to the preceding couplet, which speaks of 
‘* The ousel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill.”’ 

Here is accuracy in small things, such as’ one expects 
from Shakespeare. It is the ousel cock, the cock black- 
bird, that is spoken of. If the blackbird, or ousel, 
generally, had been the subject of the song, the descrip- 
tion would not have been accurate, for the hen black- 
bird’s bill is of a dusky colour, and her plumage is brown 
rather than black, showing on the breast a kind of 
mottled appearance—blurred and indistinct, indeed, but 
still sufficient to serve as an indication of her cousinship 
with the thrush, much as the single stripe on the ass’s 
shoulder shows that he bears the same coat of arms 
(with a difference) as the quagga and zebra; much as 
the gay coat of the common leopard is hinted at by the 
damasked pattern which appears in favourable lights 
upon the hide of his black cousin. 

The fourth line of Bottom’s song has puzzled the 
commentators— 

“The wren with little quill.” 

Why should the wren be thus described? Of course, 
being a little bird, he has little quills; but they are not 
smaller than might be expected ; and most probably the 
reason for the above designation is to be found in the 
exigencies of rhyme; though, if the emendation of 
“ trill” for “ quill” was to be allowed, we should have a 
word well suited to describe the tremulous note of the 
wren. 

The next line might very well serve as an illustration 
of Juliet’s query, 

“ What’s in a name ?”” 
for the names of finch, sparrow, and lark are recklessly 
given to birds which have no connection with one 
another. 

Take two of the commonest birds called finches—the 
chaffinch and bullfinch. They are about the same size, 
to be sure; they both have reddish-coloured breasts, and 
some slate-coloured feathers on their backs; but look at 
their bills (that great test of relationship or non-relation- 
ship among: birds), and you will see at once that they 
belong to perfectly distinct orders. The bill of the 
chaffinch is straight and tapering; that of the bullfinch 
is blunt and somewhat hooked. The former is really a 
finch, a good typical specimen; the latter is no more a 
finch than he is a woodcock. 

The sparrow, too, on the strength of a brown coat, 
has given to the hedge-sparrow a name which he cannot 
shake off; and that gentle, retiring, slender-billed bird 
is thus looked upon as a kinsman of the noisy, impudent, 
thick-billed house-sparrow. 

A similar misapplication of name occurs in the case 
of the lark, where one of the buntings, being much of 
the same size and colour as the skylark, has been termed 
the bunting-lark. Poor skylark! it is rather hard that 
he should have such a vulgar, earth-bound cousin as the 
bunting foisted upon hith. The bunting sits “ hunched 
up” on a hedgp, hammering out his miserable apology 








for a song ; and he, forsooth, on the strength of size and 
colour, is to claim relationship with the skylark, 
~ That from heav’n, or near it, 
Poureth his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.’’ 

Nobile little fellow! no wonder that the poets love 
him; it is a great pity that he is so good to eat: and 
I never see a dish of larks nicely browned with bread- 
crumbs, but I think how much sweeter they would be 
warbling in the blue sky, or even against a leaden cloud, 
as I have seen one come singing through a rainbow 
that spanned a woody country, just bursting into green 
and purple, with an old gray church on a hill occupying 
the centre of the picture, gleaming well in the level rays 
of the setting sun, and standing out upon a back- 
ground of thunderstorm. 

“The plain-song cuckoo gray.” 


Why “ plain-song”? Is it not because he is the only 
bird that sings the minor third—that interval which re- 
curs with such solemn and expressive monotony (if the 
word may be thus misapplied) in the plain-song of the 
Church of England; as, for instance, when priest and 
people sing in turn, 

**O Lord, save thy people.’”’ 

‘* And bless thine inheritance ;” 
in both of which the only modulation is that the voice 
drops a minor third at the end? If this is really what 
was meant by the “ plain-song” of the cuckoo, we shall 
have, I think, to allow that the accuracy of the true 
Shakespeare (supposing the song to have been his 
own) peeps out between the long ears of Bottom, to 
whom we have, perforce, attributed the blunder about 
the thrush’s note. 





THE CRAVEN CHARITY. 


Many of our readers may know little of the nobleman 
and genuine patriot who founded this excellent charity. 
Though instituted two centuries ago, it has, from a com- 
bination of circumstances, been altogether unnoticed, 
even lost sight of, by those who should have reaped the 
benefit. A few details of what is also known by the 
name of the “ Pest Field Charity” may prove interesting. 

During the dreadful plague of 1665 and 1666, when 
almost every person who could find means had fled into 
the country, William, Earl of Craven, and Monk, Earl of 
Albemarle, heroically braving the fury of the pestilence, 
remained in London, and, at the hazard of their lives, 
preserved order in the midst of the terrors of the times. 
The Earl of Craven’s town residence was Drury House, 
now the site af the Olympic Theatre. It is well known 
that the plague first appeared in Long Acre; it will 
therefore be seen that the Earl lived in the very midst 
of the contagion. Nor was this all: the burial-grounds 
of London were found quite inadequate to the terrible 
ravages in the population made by the plague ; and the 
Earl of Craven, in common with many other noblemen, 
yielded a portion of ground to meet the emergency. 
The land that the Earl gave for this purpose was in the 
neighbourhood of Soho, and was about three acres in 
extent. Carnaby Market now occupies much of the 
western portion of this tract. Lord Craven also built 
lazaretto for the reception of the afflicted; but, as about 
this time the plague suddenly ceased, it is not distinctly 


known whether it was ever used for the purpose for, 


which it was originally intended. This, as we shall 
presently see, afterwards became a subject of litigation. 
In process of time, as buildings extended in this dire¢- 
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tion, the ground became very valuable, and the Earl of 
Craven, wishing to turn the property to better account, 
obtained an Act of Parliament in 1687, and effected an 
exchange of land. The parishes for whose benefit the 
gift was now left were those of St. James, St. George’s, 
St. Martin’s, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and St. Clement 
Danes. The authorities of these parishes received 
from the Earl three acres of ground at Bayard’s Water, 
now Bayswater, instead of the original gift. This pro- 
perty was then, of course, strictly in the country; but 
about thirty years ago the Craven family let it out on 
building leases, unmindful, and probably ignorant, of 
the deed of gift. Thus it remained until about ten 
years since, when the gift became known to some of the 
more inquiring inhabitants of the parishes concerned. 
A meeting of churchwardens and overseers was immedi- 
ately called, and it was resolved to file a bill in Chancery 
to recover the property. The Craven family resisted 
the claim strongly, on the plea that the land had been 
bestowed by their ancestor for a specific purpose, for 
which, they contended, it had never been used, and that 
therefore the property reverted to its former owners. 
But, after some years of litigation, the representatives of 
the various parishes succeeded in establishing their 
claim. ‘Trustees were appointed; and during the past 
year the Court of Chancery decreed that they should 
have full authority to collect and receive thé ground- 
rents of the various houses, etc., built on the three acres 
of land situate at Craven Hill, Bayswater. The ground 
had been let on building leases far below its actual value, 
but nevertheless now produces an annual rental of more 
than £400, which income, of course, will be greatly 
increased as the leases fall in. 

And now, to see the real benefit derived from the dis- 
covery of this charity, we will just glance at the result 
which it has accomplished. On the successful issue of 
the suit, to carry out as far as possible the original idea 
and purpose of the founder, the Court of Chancery 
ordered application to be made to the hospitals of St. 
George, St. Mary, Paddington, Charing Cross, and 
King’s College, to ascertain the accommodation each were 
willing to offer in return for the income derived from the 
Craven Charity. The terms offered by the Governors 
of King’s College Hospital, being the most advantageous, 
were accepted; no case, whether contagious or not, 
being excluded, with the one exception of small-pox. 
The privileges accorded by the Governors of the Hos- 
pital through this arrangement are as follows :—To 
receive, and supply with advice and medicine, all poor 
persons resident in the said parishes, who shall be sent 
by the trustees. Also to set apart twenty-four beds in 
perpetuity for the use of in-patients requiring either 
medical or surgical aid, and to be divided as follows :— 


The parish of St. James, always at disposal, 6 beds, 
‘i St. Clement Danes oe S & 
* St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 6 
a St. Martin’s 
” St. George’s 


” 
” 3 ” 
” 3 ” 


St. Martin’s and St. George’s parishes have only one 
share between them, as, at the time of the deed of gift, 
they formed parts of the same parish. Shakespeare has 
said, and with truth, that the “evil that men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred with their bones ;” 
but here, at least, is an exception to the general rule. 
This excellent Earl Craven will never be forgotten; the 
seed sown two centuries ago is now springing up and 
bearing fruit, and in times to come many a sufferer 
deriving benefit from this charity will learn to bless 
the name of the founder, 

The remarkable origin of the Craven family is well 
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worthy of note; the life of this William, first Earl of 
Craven, is by no means an uneventful one; but that of 
his father, in its romantic history, reminds us of our 
childhood’s hero, Dick Whittington. About 1580 a young 
Yorkshire lad, of the name of Craven, trudged his weary 
way up to London to seek his fortune, assisting, as he 
came along, to drive a string of pack-horses. He got 
engaged, in an inferior capacity, in a City house; soon, 
by his industry and energy, worked himself into a good 
position, and ultimately went into business for himself. 
Here he prospered so well, and gained so much respect, 
that in 1610, like the far-famed Dick, he became Lord 
Mayor of London, and was knighted by King James. 
The subject of our sketch was the eldest son of the 
Yorkshire hero, and, inheriting his father’s ardent tem- 
perament, at a very early age he entered the service of 
Henry Prince of Orange, and greatly signalized himself 
in all military exercises in Germany and the Netherlands. 
Here he gained so much honour that on his return 
to his native land he was knighted. In 1632 he 
fought in the Protestant wars, under the renowned 
Gustavus Adolphus, and that so valiantly that on one 
occasion, when wounded, he was told by the king that, 
“if he ventured so desperately, he bid his younger 
brother fair play to his estate.”’ The Earl of Craven in 
these wars fought with the utmost ardour in the cause 
of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who had married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Jamest. Frederick, stimulated by 
ambition, had accepted the offer of the crown of Bohemia, 
and, to maintain his claim, had plunged himself and his 
subjects into the horrors of war. The unfortunate Frede- 
rick himself was weak, ambitious, and little beloved ; 
but the cause of the popular Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
daughter of James 1, was warmly espoused by many of 
the English nobles, but more especially by William, Earl 
of Craven, who fought her battles with all the ardour of 
chivalry. The unfortunate issue of this war is -well 
known; the dominions of Frederick were wrested from 
him, and the Elector Palatine did not long survive his 
misfortunes. It is said that, some years after the death 
of her husband, the Princess Elizabeth was privately 
married to the Earl of Craven, which is the more probable, 
as in 1661 her life of misfortunes was certainly terminated 
at Drury House, the residence of the Earl of Craven. 
He also built for her a splendid palace in Berkshire, 
afterwards destroyed by fire. 

Although absent in Holland, our hero was not more 
backward in manifesting his loyalty towards his own 
sovereign ; for, during the dire necessities of Charles 1 
and his murdered father, he forwarded most liberal sup- 
plies to help them in their emergencies. Tt is stated 
that at one time alone he sent no less than £50,000 to 
support the Royalist cause. But his lordship suffered 
greatly for-his adherence to the king. His estates, in 
common with many others, were confiscated by the 
Parliament, and even his favourite commission taken 
away from him. After the Restoration these were 
restored, and, for his loyal services, he was advanced 
to still higher honours, and received from Charles 1 
the titles of Viscount and Earl. On the abdication of 
James 11 the Earl of Craven, then a veteran soldier, gave 
a memorable proof of his fidelity to him whom he sup- 
posed to be still his royal master. At that time it was 
customary to mount guard at St. James’s Palace; and 
Lord Craven was on duty there when the Dutch guards, 
by the authority of the new king, William, Prince of 
Orange, came to relieve guard. His lordship, asa loyal 
subject of James, refused to quit his post at any such 
orders, resisting the guard as foreign intruders; and it 
was not until he received a direct command from James, 
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whom he had accustomed himself always to obey, that, 
with sullen dignity, he gave orders to his party to give 
place and march. Even when deprived at the Revolu- 
tion of all his estates, and divested of every office under 
the crown, the Earl was ever ready to do what he could 
for the public good. He was so indefatigable in pre- 
venting the ravages of the frequent fires in London, by 
giving directions for extinguishing the flames, and 
obtained such early intelligence of those disasters, that 
it became a common saying that “the Earl of Craven’s 
horse smelt a fire as soon as it happened.” 

His simple soldier spirit, his universal benevolence, 
his generosity, accomplishments, bravery, and familiar 
conversation, rendered him always the most popular 
man in London. His quiet remonstrances would more 
quickly disperse a mob than a band of soldiers. In 
deeds of kindness and mercy the good Harl’s life ended. 
He died, universally beloved, on the 9th of April, 1697, 
aged eighty-five years, and was buried at Binsley, near 
Coventry. 
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Tuts fine morning we intend going out among the shops, 
in the hope of reaping a kind of profit which demands 
no previous outlay, and which can be gathered at will by 
all who have eyes to see. In a word, we are going on a 
shopping expedition without money to spend, intent upon 
bringing home a few items of the sort which shopkeepers 
cannot help giving away, even if they wished it, but 
which really they are content to dispense to all and 
sundry with a liberal hand. What we expect to gather 
is information—practical knowledge on various subjects, 
and some cursory acquaintance with matters of fact, not 
to be learned in any other museum or cyclopedia in the 
world. We say any other museum or cyclopzedia, because 
the shops of London in the aggregate constitute a 
museum which puts all others to scorn, and exhibit a 
- thousand things of general interest which are not to be 
found in the index of the cyclopsedia. As our time is 
short, we can snatch but a section of the vast display, 
and must perforce content ourselves with a few scraps, 
wandering from shop to shop, taking them as they 
chance to strike our fancy, and extracting from them 
what scraps of knowledge we may. 

Down with your shutters, oh grand emporium of 
ready-made garments, thou cosmopolitan Sartor, and let 
the light of day shine upon your face. Lo, the face is 
of diaphonous crystal, in frames of burnished brass; the 
portal stands wide, and is guarded by dumb sentinels 
without heads and with viscera of solid timber, but who 
are dressed in the height of “fashion,” not, as a cynic 
might aver, as satirical personifications of the upper ten 
thousand, but as useful symbols imaging forth to the 
outer world the mysteries of the temple within. Dumb, 
did we say? They are not exactly dumb, for each one 
bears in his breast a folded document, in virtue of which 
he speaks by the printer’s voice, informing all who may 
choose to read of what he and his proprietors are ready 
to do for them. Glance your eye along the basement 
avenue: what an interminable grove of garments! 
Look into the arcades-of windows: what a garden of 
glossy coats and pendulous pants! coats of gossamer 
to keep off the sun of summer, coats of woolly mail to 
mock the storms of winter, riding-coats, walking-coats, 
hunting-coats, fishing-coats, frock-coats, dress - coats, 
livery-coats, and court-coats, with jackets to match, 
or not to match, of every size, form, figure, and ima- 
ginable cut; pants, too, in eyery conceivable variety, 
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hanging thick as hops on the bines, plain, striped, 
and figured, scant or full, peg-topped or knicker. 
bockered, and of all dimensions, from those of the boy of 
seven years to those of the giant of .seven feet. 
look at that charming bed of dainty vests, where the 
silk and satin contrast with the lustrous mole-skin, 
where the loom of Lyons has sprinkled wreaths of tiniest 
blossoms along the milk-white ground, or where a 
microscopic tartan serves as a background to delicate 
sprays of living flowers. Who that has a weakness for 
waistcoats could pass that blooming parterre unmoved ? 
Then mount that ethereal staircase to the floor above: 
another plantation of garments shadows you round. 
Name but the vesture you desiderate, and in a moment 
it indues your limbs, “an undeniable fit,” and is yours 
for the ready cash. Mount again another storey, and the. 
same view is repeated—the same, yet different, the 
million finding here the accommodation proffered to the 
select thousands below. But stop! go no higher; that 
rattling, tremulous sound you hear but faintly and at 
intervals comes from the sewing-machines in the upper 
attics, and that stifling odour which of its own dead 
weight comes gravitating down the stairs is the weary 
breath of the toiling genii whose incessant labours have 
built up this glittering Walhalla. They toil and spin, 
but they are not arrayed in the fruits of their toil: sic 
vos non vobis is the motto they are all their lives illus. 
trating; at least, so say their friends, advocates, and 
sympathizers. But let us pass on. . 

Shine forth and dazzle us with gems and gold, the 
lustre of the ruby, the flash of the diamond, and masses 
of mirror-like silver, thou gorgeous treasure-house of 
the jeweller. Drip thy golden neck-chains in cascades, 
pave thy show-boards with precious stones, show us 
nuggets from Australia and Columbia, marshal the costly 
time-pieces in battalions, cram every inch of space with 
heaps of the costliest labours and mountains of the pre- 
cious metals. Hast thou not laid the uttermost parts of 
the earth under contribution? Is it not for thee that 
the hardy digger crushes the quartz of California? For 
thee that the kidnapped Indian, or simple South Sea 
Islander, wears out his life in the mountain mines of 
Peru? For thee that the dauntless Cingalese rifles the 
depth of ocean of the snowy pearl, often doing battle 
with the shark in pursuit of his prey? Is not the dark 
mine thy warehouse? Are not the madrepores of the 
sea thy slaves ? and is not the light of past ages bottled 
up in thy brilliants? Verily, all this is so, and much 
more to the same purpose ; for not only all the material 
wealth of the world, but all the exquisite cunning of 
man’s workmanship combines to augment the marvel 
and the splendour of thy dazzling display. We can 
hardly wonder that the shop of the London jeweller 
sometimes utterly stupefies and dumbfounds an uns0- 
phisticated stranger unused to such a spectacle. The 
savage prince who visited London, now many years 
ago, and who admired the shops beyond all the other 
wonders that were shown him, was quite right in his 
appreciation of what is admirable. When on the point 
of returning to his own country, and being asked 
what he would like to take back with him, he named 
a shop as the most acceptable present that could be 
made him: it was doubtless a jeweller’s shop that he 
had in view. 

Shall we stop for a moment at the milliner’s and 
dressmaker’s shrine of vanity, and speculate upon a con- 
gregation of bonnets waiting, each on its tall peg, for 
the handsome faces which are destined to bring them 
out into society? The bonnets are flanked by volu- 





minous dresses, posed in broad Raphaelesque folds, and 
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both are relieved in the back-ground by a row ef mantles 
and mantelettes of a deep retiring colour. The days were 
when a bonnet was a simple thing, left to the fashioning 
of the lady’s-maid or tire-woman; but those days have 
long been passed—in fact, they did not outlast the great 
French Revolution, which played such havoc with 
people’s heads. Whether it was that the fashion of 


“cutting them off by a natural reaction led tothe fashion 


of loading them with finery, we do not pretend to say; 
but ever since bonnets have been looking up, higher and 
higher, and becoming of greater importance in the 
world. For one or two generations they were the 
creations of women only, and in the provinces,. perhaps, 
they are so still; but a London fashionable bonnet is 
found to be too great a responsibility for the female 
mind, which, unaided, dares not cope with it. Now, 
although of course women make them, they are designed 
by men, and the manufacture has risen from the humble 
designation of bonnet-making to bonnet-building—the 
designers feeling that their art partakes, in a manner, 
of the nature of architecture, and merits a nobler name. 
The bonnet-building trade is, therefore, mostly in the 
hands of male proprietors, who, for the most part, are 
well off, and have a comfortable balance at their bankers. 
But the business is speculative, and hazardous, perhaps, 
beyond all other industrial pursuits: a sudden turn of 
fashion, a whim of some leading dame of quality, the 
advent of some striking novelty, or a death in the royal 
circle, may annihilate the value of the stock-in-hand, 
and cause ruinous loss. Thousands of pounds may be 
netted in a single year by the exercise of tact under 
fortunate circumstances, but as much may be lost by 
unskilful management in adverse times. But enough 
on this subject. 

Who is Gubbins? If you have not asked yourself 
this question many times a week for these two years 
past, at least the dead walls of London suburbs have 
asked it of you; for they have been crying out, “ Who 
is Gubbins P who is Gubbins ?” all the way from High- 
gate, north, Peckham, south, Kilburn, west, and White- 
chapel, east, during the whole of that period, though 
nobody that we are aware of has condescended to reply. 
But here we have'lighted, by accident, upon the answer 
to the appeal upon a thousand walls. This is Gubbins’s 
shop; and the facts which Gubbins wants to proclaim 
by the brick-and-mortar mouths of all London are just 
these: that he, Gubbins, will secure you against thieves 
and fire by means of his strong-boxes, patent-locks, and 
impenetrable defences. As for the thieves and burglars, 
he defies them to crush his outworks by anything short 
ofa battering-ram ; and, if they do get in, he compels 
them to publish their entrance by an uproar that might 
wake a whole parish. As for picking his locks, the 
thing is not to be done: you may as soon pick your 
teeth with a cricket-ball. Then, though he admits, as 
a general fact, that fire will burn, he challenges it to 
burn, if it can, the contents of his strong-boxes—nor in 
mere boast and vapouring, look you, for he is ready to 
box up a thousand-pound note, and, having shut it in, 
to allow you to set fire to it, if you are able. You may 
make the box red-hot in a furnace—nay, you shall reduce 
it to a white heat—but, when all is done, the note shall 
come forth unsinged, or his name isn’t Gubbins and 
Gubbins is nobody. No: if the rogues would steal any- 
thing under Gubbins’s ward, they must steal strong-box 
and all; and, as you may have the box to weigh a quarter 
ofa ton, or more if you like, it is your fault if its ab- 
duction is a practicable business. 

With sober mien, but with aspect gently radiant, the 
bookseller’s window looks out upon the ever-moving 





crowd, There, in close serried battalions, and rank 
above rank, stand the great and the good, the wise and 
the witty of times past and present—the men and the 
women who haye exalted themselves from the “com- 
mon lot.” There stands the old blind beggar of Greece, 
who, for two thousand years and more, has been singing 
of beleaguered Troy, and of the wandering Ulysses. 
There is Horace, with his dainty lyrics and his Falernian 
philosophy ; Virgil, with the sword in one hand and the 
plough in the other, subduing now the soil, and now the 
insolent foe; and Cicero, with his all-pervading mind 
and matchless eloquence. There are our own Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and Chaucer, and Spenser, and Tay- 
lor, and Fuller, and Bunyan, and many more whom 
generations of Englishmen have delighted to honour 
with grateful reverence. Dead and gone all of them, 
did you say? Not a bit of it: there they stand in their 
uniforms of russia and calf, morocco and roan, alive with 
a livelier life than they ever had in the flesh, and doing 
their work, too, with far more success than was ever 
known to some of them while the breath was in their 
nostrils. Dead! why, the dead are dumb: these are 
the men whose voices, ever-sounding oracles, go thrill- 
ing on from age to age, rousing deathless responses in 
human hearts through all lands, cheering the sad, com- 
forting the afflicted, inspiring the lofty spirit, healing 
the broken heart, and sowing broadcast through the 
world the seed of a perennial hope, and the love of 
beauty, goodness, and truth. 

The ‘spectacle of a modern toy-shop seems suddenly 
to reverse the wheel of time, and plunge us back again 
to the days of childhood. Perhaps we ought to be 
ashamed to confess it, but itis a fact that, while gazing 
into this over-crammed and crowded repertory of all 
that is curious and puzzling, amusing and funny, we 
cannot help wishing to make, at least, the experiment 
of going over one or two infantile holidays once more. 
We had no such bewildering variety of excitements in 
our young days, and we want to comprehend the sensa- 
tions they awaken in the “ six years’ darling of a pigmy 
size.” Howis it that anew-fangled peg-top keeps spine 
ning in the saucer for an hour together? How does 
that nine-inch locomotive get up its steam and start 
away on the mimic iron road, at the cost of four and 
sixpence P How does the sword go through that fellow’s 
neck with a clean cut, twenty times following, without 
cutting his head off? Who is it that carves lions, 
tigers, elephants, horses, oxen, sheep, and pigs, and all 
quadrupeds besides, for a penny a-piece? Who makes 
the hollow india-rubber balls? "Who models those elas- 
tic faces which change their expression with a touch ? 
Such queries as these occur to pose us, and meanwhile 
we are staggered with the gravity and importance which 
the toy-kingdom has assumed. With hoops and skip- 
ping-ropes, wheelbarrows and rocking-horses, windmills 
and go-carts, are mixed up microscopes, electric machines, 
galvanic troughs, and’ dissolving views; so that one is 
quite at a loss to discover where to draw the line be- 
tween playthings and scientific instruments. Can it be 
that they are all one to the sucking philosophers of this 
second half-century ? Do our modern babies learn gravi- 
tation from trap-balls, the law of centrifugal force from 
whirling-tops, atmospheric pressure from threehalfpenny 
suckers, aerostation from penny balloons, the elements 
of navigation from a sixpenny compass, and the arts 
and sciences in general from nicknacks and toys such 
as their forefathers never beheld in all the days of their 
babyhood P It looks very like it. Toys are now a serious 
institution : parents connect them with morality, and 
didactics, and the development of the sympathies; 
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teachers transform them into object-lessons; inventors 
do not disdain to contrive and patent them, or specu- 
lators to invest capital in their construction. Mean- 
while, and better than all, the children, bless their in- 
quirmg minds, most persistently pull them to pieces, 
as we trust they will continue to do to the end of the 
chapter. 

The carver and gilder opens upon us like a hall in 
Aladdin’s palace. Flowers, foliage, columns, and scroll- 
work blazing in gold, frosted and burnished, are scattered 
about in gorgeous profusion. Vast mirrors, fathoms in 
breadth and height, line the walls, reflecting the graceful 
forms of brackets, pedestals, candelabra, console-tables, 
flower-stands, and other cunning designs of various use, 
which seem moulded of the massive metal, so solidly are 
they gilt. And here and there, among the mirrors and 
carving, peeps out a charming landscape of. the modern 
school, the. work of some young artist as yet unknown to 
fame, and whose sole means of access to the public is by 
the gilder’s window. Thus the carver and gilder, acting 
as the medium hetween the painter and his public, is 
pretty sure to become, to a greater or less extent, a 
picture-dealer ; and it happens again and again that he 
sinks his original calling in the secondary one, and 
makés a fortune, or perhaps a ruinous failure, by dealing 
in the art which he was’ educated to supplement and 
adorn. There is just now a rather close discussion 
going on as to the depreciation of gold, and -facts are 
brought to light which seem. unaccountable in the face of 
the vast and continuous influx of the precious metal 
from the diggings. The gold does not depreciate, as it 
ought to do according to theorists. May not one reason 
be that so much more gold is now consumed:by gilders 
than was formerly the case? Since the abolition of the 
duty on glass, the mirrors manufactured in this country 
have multiplied by ten; myriads of large engravings 
are hung up in our dwellings, which twenty years ago 
had no existence. Nearly all these are framed in gold 
frames. The quantity of gold thus applied, and which 
is never recovered, must be immense; in some establish- 
ments hundreds of books of leaf-gold are consumed in a 
day, and the quantity which is recovered in a ‘whole 
year, by the burning of old frames by the Jews, is so small 
as not to be worth mentioning. 

Allied to the carver and gilder, at least in a com- 
mercial way, as furthering the consumption of gold, is 
the photographer, whose window stares at us with a 
thousand eyes, and presents us with humanity under all 
possible aspects. Photography has annihilated minia- 
ture painters, while it has’ multiplied miniatures a mil- 
lion-fold.. As lovers of art we can but regret’ the loss of 
the miniature painter’s marvellous performances : they 
were the most delicate and wonderful in the whole 
domain of art, and in this country had arrived at a 
degree of perfection unparalleled throughout the world, 
and, indeed, had won for the men who produced them a 
world-wide reputation. There is small risk in prophe- 
sying that their choicest works will one day become of 
almost fabulous value. Who would have thought, thirty 
years ago, that the ingenuity of man would ever succeed 
in fixing the reflected images of objects upon glass, and 
then multiplying copies at his will? yet such is the pho- 
tographer’s wonderful art, and so familiar has this miracle 
become, that it is the very toy of the multitude—the ready 
slave of the very humblest ranks. 

The next shop we happen to stumble upon is one 
that always awakens a mixture of feelings which are too 
intensively suggestive to be altogether delightful. In 
looking into the furniture-broker’s shop one looks into a 
sort of chaos, and gets an irritating sensation about the 





outer corners of the eyes, along the ¢érgans of order, 
Why are the time-honoured penates all tumbled _pell- 
mell one upon another ? why is the coal-scuttle mounted 
upon the side-board? the feather-bed hung upright 
against the wall, as though one stood to sleep? the 
Pembroke-table perched upon the sofa, and the ottoman 
on top of that? What have the fire-irons got to do in 
the wine-cooler ? the loo-table bottom upwards on the 
four-post bed? the fender tucked in under the counter. 
pane? and why, upon earth, stick a bottle-jack aloft upon 
a gilt bracket? Independent of these anomalies, more. 
over, there is a melancholy always connected with such 
a display. The majority of these household gods are 
second-hand ; they are the memorials of family histories, 
glad and sad, mournful and_ joyful, for ever buried in 
oblivion, bat which fancy will persist in conjuring up to 
the mind’s eye. One thinks of the weary limbs that 
have rested in that old arm-chair ; of the merry parties 
who took their Christmas cheer round that solid old 
dining-table ; of the family circles who gathered on wintry 
nights around that old half-railed fender, while the 
flickering fire-light set their uncouth shadows dancing 
on the wall; of the children who were rocked to slumber 
in the huge old-fashioned wicker cradle ; and of good old 
white-haired grand-dad who breathed his last in that 
venerable bed. All are passed away long since, and 
these, the mute partners of their forgotten existence, 
after being resolved into “ Lot 41, Lot 42,” etc., ete, 
with “ Ditto, Sundries,” have passed beneath the de- 
spotic fiat of the auctioncer’s hammer into the possession 
of the shopkeeper. These are the speculative reflections 
which sometimes steal over us while under the spell of 
the broker ; not but that his motley collection may be 
seen under a different aspect, as they are doubtless seen 
at this very moment by that young couple “about to 
marry,” who seem mightily taken with the “ drawing- 
room suite in walnut and green.” Well, joy go with 
them! Let us balance one side of the picture with the 
other, and wish the broker a fair trade, and good-bye to 
him. 

' This shop-gazing, speculating, and quasi-moralizing, 
by the way, is rather hungry work; or else we have 
dawdled unconsciously, and the dinner-hour is past. 
There is that fruit-shop, crammed with all the delicacies 
of the year, inviting us to stop and admire; there is 
that hydraulic window, with fountains playing, fishes 
sporting about, marble naiads reflecting their graces in 
the pool, air-globes chasing one another up a crystal 
column and disappearing you can’t tell how, with a 
number of other incomprehensible watery mysteries; 
there is bread-making by machinery, which puts an end 
at once to the lamentations of the journeyman baker; 
there is that plethoric magazine of bags and wallets, and 
portmanteaus and travelling trunks, the very sight of 
which sets one whirling along in express-trains, feeling 
qualmish on board steam-boats, and feeling in one’s 
pocket for five-franc pieces or guilders and groschen; 
and there is that bullion-faced shop, which sleeps 0 
nights behind an iron portcullis, and grins at you by 
day through an iron grill, mocking your empty pockets 
all the while with the show of broad open bowls heavy 
with the coin of all nations of the earth, with gravelly- 
shaped nuggets and melted ingois of solid gold, not 
to mention whole reams of bank-notes and promises- 
to-pay from the banks of both hemispheres. These 
things, and a hundred more, we might dwell upon had 
we time and space at command, and were not so very 
hungry. 

But here is the dining-shop: we are not going to he 

satisfied with an outside view this time. 
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